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XX.— THE HARMONIZING OF GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE, WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO MOOD-SYNTAX 

Concluding Article 1 

In my former paper, I have shown that the languages 
of our family commonly studied in our schools and colleges 
possess a mood that has the power of expressing volition 
on the one hand, and mere anticipation on the other ; and 
that, in Latin, Romance, and Germanic, this double power 
was inherited from the distinct mood, called subjunctive, 
of the parent speech. In the course of the demonstration, 
I gave illustrations of some of the volitive and anticipatory 
uses which may clearly be recognized. 

I also, I hope, established a certain strong probability 
as a working principle. We find, for example, that a 
volitive force is possessed in common by the Germanic 
" subjunctive," which is mainly optative in origin, the 
Latin-Romance subjunctive, which is partly of optative 
and partly of subjunctive origin, and the Greek, Sanskrit, 
Old Persian, and Avestan subjunctive, which is entirely 
distinct in those languages from the optative. We are 
forced to the conclusion that his power of expressing 
volition possessed by Germanic and Latin-Romance has 
come down from the subjunctive (not the optative) of the 
common parent speech, — in other words, from the mood 
indicated by the languages which have kept the two moods 
distinct. Similarly, we find that the power of expressing 
anticipation possessed by the Germanic subjunctive, the 

J The paper is continued from the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, xxvi, 2, 1911, pp. 379-418. 
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Latin-Romance subjunctive, and the Greek, Sanskrit, Old 
Persian, and Avestan subjunctive is an inheritance in Ger- 
manic and Latin-Romance from a power possessed by the 
subjunctive (not the optative) in the parent speech. The 
working principle pointed to by these results may be stated 
as follows: (1) Where, in a group of usages in languages 
of common origin, there is apparent agreement of force, 
together with what may be called historical harmony of 
form, the constructions are in all probability of common 
origin; and (2) the historical mood of the common con- 
struction is the one indicated by the languages which keep 
the two moods distinct. 

The first application to be made of these principles as 
we proceed (necessarily more rapidly than in the former 
paper) is one which nobody would reject. 

A lady to whom I rendered a service at a railway station 
on my way to the meeting at which this paper was 
presented thanked me with the words, " The dear Lord 
reward you ! " I didn't tell her that He had already done 
so, through the admirable example which she had fur- 
nished for my immediate use. For every one realizes 
that, if the incident had happened in Paris or Berlin 
or Rome or modern Athens, the corresponding lady would 
have used the same " subjunctive " mood, if she had been 
kind enough to express the idea; and I think not even 
the most vigorous of those who insist that every language 
has its own syntax would be bold enough to assign such 
a coincidence to mere chance. If now, a similar adventure 
had befallen me long ago in ancient Athens, or Corinth, 
or some metropolis of ancient India or Persia, the mood 
used would have been the optative. The actual history, 
then, of the power of the Germanic and Romance sub- 
junctive, like that of the Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, 
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and Avestan optative, to express a wish, is, that it is a 
common inheritance from a power of the optative (not the 
subjunctive) to express a wish. Probably no one would be 
hardy enough to dispute this; but anybody who admits 
it opens the door to a wider comparative treatment of 
the verb-syntax of all these languages. 

The negative for a wish, as for volition, is /«? in Greek, 
and ne in Latin. 

The next topic which we have to take up is the surely 
recognizable constructions of optative origin in the lan- 
guages with which we are dealing. This done, we shall 
discuss several constructions that might conceivably be of 
either optative or subjunctive origin, or both. 

Our books recognize but two forces of the optative, the 
force of wish, already noted, and the " potential " force. 

Wherever a definition of the "potential" is given in 
these books, the proper meaning of the word is rightly 
stated. Thus Bennett's Latin Grammar, § 303, a, says, 
" The Potential Subjunctive expresses a possibility." The 
word " capability " might profitably be added ; for this 
idea is naturally associable with the other, and both are 
found. 

Now it is obvious that these two forces of the optative, 
wish and possibility, lie very far apart. No direct con- 
nection between the two suggests itself. In the case of 
the (true) subjunctive, it is not difficult to see how the 
power to express anticipation could have arisen in con 
nection with expressions of volition, or how the opposite 
may have taken place; and I did not take space, in my 
former paper, for any discussion of the question. The 
case is very different with the optative, and the question 
bow to bridge the chasm between the two forces mentioned 
must presently be taken up. 
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Latin shows abundant independent uses of the sub- 
junctive expressing possibility, within a fixed and rather 
narrow range; while Greek, Sanskrit, etc., have a free 
and very large use ,of the optative of possibility. A 
number of subordinate uses in Latin, as in potest fieri ut 
veniat, " it is possible that he may come," are most 
naturally explained as having the same force; and the 
explanation is thus offered for the (clearly inherited) 
corresponding Romance constructions, as seen in the 
Italian, pud essere che venga, the Spanish, es posible que 
venga, etc. English uses the auxiliaries " can " and 
" may," and German the corresponding ones, for this 
power. 

This is as far as we are properly permitted to go by 
the definition given of " potential," and by the only 
defensible use of the word. But there are several more 
forces of the optative (or " subjunctive " in Germanic 
and Latin-Romance) which it is the practice of gram- 
marians to throw into this same category of " potential." 

All the languages of our family have an easily recog- 
nized mood-power of the subjunctive (optative in the 
languages having separate moods), or of an auxiliary 
■would or wiirde or of the Romance " conditional," by 
which it expresses what, under imagined or imaginable 
circumstances, would take place, or would have taken 
place. This is the force, e. g., in a well-known type 
of conclusion. The meaning is not that the act might 
possibly take place in the imagined case, but that it 
surely would take place in that case, or would have taken 
place. The distinction is one which a child could make. 
I have been trying for a life-time to persuade the gram- 
marians to make it, but without success. Yet the agents 
who sell the books which these men write, understand 
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it perfectly. They know the difference between " our 
grammar might work well in your school " and " our 
grammar would work well in your school," and never 
employ the former. It is hard to have patience with the 
grammarians. Their business should obviously be to dis- 
tinguish clearly the salient forces of the cases, moods, etc. 
Yet here is a force which saute aux yeux, and they ignore 
it, in spite of the contradictions to which they bring them- 
selves. Thus Bennett's Grammar (this is only one defi- 
nite illustration out of hundreds, for Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish, Italian, English, German, etc.) tells us in § 303, 
a, that " the Subjunctive in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences of this type is of the Potential variety." We have 
seen Bennett's statement that the potential subjunctive 
expresses possibility. Then we ought not to translate the 
subjunctive conclusion by the formula, " If A should take 
place, B would take place " ; we ought to translate by the 
formula, " If A should take place, B might take place, — 
but one never can tell." If words anywhere mean any- 
thing, surely they ought to mean something in the pro- 
fessed study of language. 

The historical starting-point of this procedure of the 
grammarians is that, under the influence of metaphysical 
syntax, the habit grew up of trying to make one category 
cover as much ground as it could possibly be stretched 
over. 

Another clearly distinguishable mood-force of the opta- 
tive is seen in a frequent use in which it corresponds 
to English should or may well or might well, and 
German sollte, etc., to express something reckoned upon 
with considerable confidence, though not with complete 
assurance, — something likely to happen, in the nature of 
things. An example was quoted in my first paper, about 
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a college professor turned president, " he should make an 
excellent guide and leader, not only because," etc. The 
use is familiar also in phrases like " how should I know," 
= " I naturally shouldn't know." The same thing is 
seen in a French use of doit, devrait, etc., and in corres- 
ponding uses in Italian and Spanish. It is also seen in 
one of the uses of the Komance conditional. 1 In Latin, the 
force is expressed by debet or oportet, or by the sub- 
junctive, as in qui sciam " how should I know," quare 
desinat esse macer, " why should he cease to be lean " 
(Catull. 80, 4). It is frequent also in Greek, where it 
is expressed by the optative, with the modal particle. 
Thus Butcher and Lang translate Od. 1, 228-9 by " well 
might any man be wroth to see so many deeds of shame, 
whafcso wise man came among them." 

Still another force of the Latin subjunctive and the 
Greek optative is that of obligation, propriety, or reason- 
ableness. The proof is overwhelming, although the cate- 
gory stands only in the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar and, 
less formally, in Babbitt's Greek Grammar (see below). 
A detailed exhibition of the proof would require too much 
space for the present paper; but the nature of the evi- 
dence must be hinted at. It lies, for Latin, first in the 
transparent demands of the meaning in many passages, 
and, second, in the frequent balancing of a subjunctive 
against some form of debeo, or against the so-called ge- 
rundive (future passive participle). Thus in Verr. 3, 84, 
195, Cicero asks, " What ought you to have done," quid 
facere debuisti, and himself gives the answer, " You ought 

1 1 cannot attempt, in the present paper, to trace the development 
of the various powers of the Romance conditional from its original 
one of past futurity, but must content myself with merely men- 
tioning some of them, here and there. 
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not to have bought the grain," frumentum ne emisses. 
Again, Caesar furnishes us with an easy example. In 
B. G. 1, 14, he says, " the Roman people had been de- 
ceived, because it was not aware of having done anything 
on account of which it ought to fear, and did not think it 
ought to fear without a reason," i. e., " without having 
done anything," — quod neque commissum a se intellegeret 
quare timer et, neque sine causa timendum putaret. He has 
carefully balanced quare timeret against timendum (which 
everybody admits means " ought to fear ") as if expressly 
to show us what the subjunctive in quare timeret meant ! 
And we read this year after year in our classes, and do 
not see the lesson which it teaches, — with the honorable 
exception of certain recent editors who have followed the 
Hale-Buck Grammar, and call such clauses " clauses of 
obligation or propriety." The rest give the contradictory 
explanations " clause of purpose," " potential clause," 
" clause of characteristic," " indirect question." It isn't 
strange that, where no category fits, editors should differ 
in their choice of a pis-aller. Again, Cicero does his best 
to help our school-masters and grammarians by balancing 
an ironical vereamini censeo, " you ought to fear, I sup- 
pose," against the serious multo magis est verendum . . . 
in Cat. 4, 6, 13. The editors dispose of this by silence. 

Without adducing instances, let me state that Latin uses 
either ne or rum in the independent examples of this type ; 
whereas the negative for wish is ne only, and, for the 
potential, non only. 

Greek has the same use of the mood (optative), with 
two types. In one, there is no modal particle, and the 
negative, if one is used, is /117, the negative which belongs 
to wish and volition. In the other, the modal particle is 
present, and the negative, if one is used, is ov, the negative 
9 
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which belongs to statements. An example of the first type 
is Od. 2, 232, which Palmer translates, " rather should 
he be always stern, and work unrighteous deeds." An 
example of the second is Soph. Antig. 1194, which Jebb 
translates (as every one must) by " why should " (" Why, 
indeed, should I soothe thee with words in which I must 
presently be found false ? ") . The compelling evidence of 
a balancing phrase of unmistakable force is seen in Soph. 
0. T. 977. where " how should I not dread " (7rw? ov Sel) 
is answered by an interrogative with the optative and 
modal particle, " but why should man fear, whom the 
decrees of chance control, while there is no certain fore- 
sight of aught?" (Oxford version). 

The category, the substance of which is thus made 
sure, affords a perfectly simple explanation of the other- 
wise difficult II. 2, 250 (optative with ovk av), as meaning 
"you should not talk about kings," of the common proverb, 
" you should not judge before you have heard both sides " 
(ovk av with the optative), and many another example. 

In Sanskrit and Avestan, Delbriick was the first, I 
think, to recognize what he has named the " prescriptive 
optative," or expression of a universal command (" Op- 
tativ des allgemeinen Gebotes oder Verbotes, der sich 
nicht auf einen bestimmten Fall bezieht," Conj. und Opt., 
p. 198), as in "one should give a name to a child at 
birth," Cat. br. 6. 1. 3. 9. This he believes, and probably 
rightly, to have arisen out of the expression of a wish, that 
is, of something as desirable. For Greek literature, he 
mentions only the type without the modal particle. The 
examples, too, are all general. 

To these he adds the optative with /ca (historically the 
same particle as «e) found in inscriptions of Elis, as in 
" the treaty is to be for twenty years." He seems not to 
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have been struck by the fact that this is not general, and 
that the particle is present. 1 

Brugmann (Griech. Gram., p. 504, ftn.) grants the 
prescriptive optative for the parent speech, but does not 
think it can be surely made out for Greek, though on p. 
506, ftn. he accepts Delbriick's examples from Homer. 
In this same second footnote, referring to Delbriick's 
explanation of the examples from Elis, he says that, if 
the construction was originally " voluntative " (probably 
a slip of the pen for " optative "), it would be impossible 
to see how it could have come to take tea, since the 
voluntative element could never have been extinguished. 
Such a dictum was not to be expected from Brugmann, 
and surely is the result of a momentary carelessness, not 
of conviction. It amounts to saying that a construction 
can never have changed its force. On such a presumption, 
we should be left helpless before great masses of pheno- 
mena. The most important principle to recognize, out of 
all possible principles in the growth of language, is that 
constructions may and do shift their forces, — a given 
mechanism starting with a given force, and taking on 
another, or others, by association. 

Moreover, in assuming this position, Brugmann is left 
without any solution of the great question of the chasm 
in the forces of the optative. How are we in Greek to 
get from the side without the particle to the side with it, 
or vice versa, — or, having the negatives in mind, from the 



1 There is a very rare use of the subjunctive in Greek to express 
the same idea in a question, as in II., 1, 365. I know of three sure 
cases only. It is probable, then, that the subjunctive did not make 
any considerable contribution to the " subjunctive " construction of 
this kind in the languages in which subjunctive and optative are 
merged in one mood. 
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pri side to the ov side, or vice versa? Somewhere, there 
must have been just such a shift as Brugmann disallows. 
Moreover, the search for the exact point promises a large 
reward. For, if we can understand the process for Greek, 
we may thereby get light for the solution of our general 
problem for the parent speech. 

Let us now gather up the forces of the optative which 
we have found. They are wish, possibility, ideal cer- 
tainty, natural likelihood, obligation. The three forces 
which I have thus added to the common statement are not 
imaginary. All the ideas named are clearly differentiated 
in our own language, for example, by the use of different 
auxiliaries, or auxiliaries with adverbs, — " may/' with the 
subject following the verb, for wish ; " may," (or " may 
perhaps ") with the subject preceding the verb, for possi- 
bility; "would" (in the second and third persons) for 
ideal certainty ; " should " (likewise " ought " or " might 
well," or "probably would,") for natural likelihood; and 
"should" (or "ought") for obligation. For examples 
of each of these, except wish, our grammarians and editors 
of Greek and Latin, as I have said, give the unvarying 
explanation, " potential." But imagine the following 
dialogue between a foreigner and an Englishman : " Why 
do you use may here ? " (Ans.) " Potential." " Why do 
you use would here?" (Ans.) "Potential." "Why 
do you use may well here?" (Ans.) "Potential." 
"Why do you use should or ought here?" (Ans.) 
" Potential." Dr. Stearns of the Harvard Divinity School 
of a half century ago is reported as having once said in 
his class-room, in a moment of impatience with a dull 
student, " Next to the grace of God, is the power to dis- 
tinguish between things that differ." For our gram- 
marians, — to whom, in Schiller's words, " what is gray 
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with age becomes religion," — apparently the grace of 
God suffices. But what, if the facts were made public, 
would be said of our scientific powers by our friends of 
the natural sciences, who are trained to see things as they 
are, and who are not in mortal terror of a new category ? 
If a scientist discovers a hitherto unrecognized element, 
the whole scientific world is roused. If a grammarian 
discovers a grammatical radium, the result among the 
grammatical tribe, in school and university, is silence, or, 
at the best, rebuke for the " innovator " and " introducer 
of over-subtile distinctions." 1 

1 Rarely, but much more satisfactorily, even if the source is not 
mentioned, a category which one has laid down is promoted to a new 
office in the work of another, or appears without change, but under 
a new name. In a review of the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar in the 
Classical Review, Sonnenschein held that I had proposed too many 
categories. But he has since that time taken one of the new ones, 
that of obligation,- and, in The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive: 
A Quest, 1910, has made it the foundation of his scheme for the 
entire mass of subjunctive uses. In the New Latin Grammar, 1912, 
he finds the second part also of my phrase to be helpful in the form 
" obligatory or proper." He also, in the latter work, practically 
employs my category of natural likelihood, in the phrase, " what 
.... is likely to happen." Bennett, in his recent Syntax of Early 
Latin : The Verb, found that the category " potential " did not 
suffice, and was forced, in phrases that seem difficult, to distinguish 
the " should- would potential " (my " subjunctive of ideal cer- 
tainty"), from the "can-could potential" (the "potential" in 
my terminology). He was also obliged to add a "subjunctive of 
duty or fitness " (my " subjunctive of obligation, propriety, or 
reasonableness"). He further, through his translating, pointed out 
that the subjunctive sometimes expresses an act as "natural," as 
"likely" (my "subjunctive of natural likelihood"). Having pre- 
viously adopted my " volitive subjunctive " and " subjunctive of an 
act anticipated " in his grammar, he thus at the present moment 
has, under one name or another, every one of my new categories. 

In Germany, my views have fared better. Thus Delbriick in his 
Comparative Syntax, speaking of modern work upon the Latin sub- 
junctive, mentions mine ("vor alien von W. G. Hale"), and, in 
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How now, — assuming the reader to be an exception, — 
are we to suppose these clearly differing forces of the 
optative to be related, so that a mood which in the begin- 
ning must have expressed but one of them came in time 
to express them all ? 

At once we can see one group of these forces in which 
an approach of meaning is easy. At the extremes, possi- 
bility, natural likelihood, and ideal certainty stand well 
apart. The statements, " This young man may possibly 
make a good teacher," and " This young man would 
certainly make a good teacher," for example, have recog- 
nizably different values in a letter of recommendation. 
But, on the other hand, there is a large class of uses in 
which the three ideas lie so close together that it makes 
no real difference which is meant by the speaker, or which 
is understood by his hearer. This class consists of general 
statements, or corresponding questions. Often it is im- 
possible to tell, and often it makes no difference, in the 
case of a Latin subjunctive or Greek optative, which of 

his treatment of Greek, says that he " now classifies the Greek 
subjunctive uses with Hale," referring to my Anticipatory Sub- 
junctive in Greek and Latin, which was in good part a criticism 
of his own previous positions. Similarly Maurenbrecher, in his 
recent work upon Greek Syntax, expressly says that his treatment 
of the subjunctive is based upon my Anticipatory Subjunctive. 
And even one American grammar of Greek seems to have been 
influenced in part by my system. Babbitt, § 563, writes, " A state- 
ment of a future possibility, propriety, or likelihood, as an opinion 
of the speaker, stands in the optative with 4k (Potential Optative) 
.... Note. — Observe that the potential optative may express all 
shades of opinion, from mere suggestion of possibility to ideal 
certainty, and the English rendering should be made to suit the 
context." I mention these saving facts lest English-speaking workers 
should infer, from my diatribe about the indifference of gram- 
marians in general, that the views which I offer for consideration 
need not detain them. 
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these ideas the writer had in mind; and actual trans- 
lations vary correspondingly. Thus nemo id credat or 
quis id credat may mean " nobody could believe this," 
or " nobody would be likely to believe it," or " nobody 
would believe it." Similarly, for an affirmative example, 
Butcher and Lang translate Od. 1, 228-9 (optative with 
k$) by " well might any man be wroth to see so many 
deeds of shame" (natural likelihood), while Palmer 
translates by " a man must be indignant " (a rhetorical 
equivalent of the "would" of ideal certainty). Each 
of the three ideas, in such cases, carries with it, by 
implication, the two others. Moreover, in a language in 
which, as in the parent speech, the ideas were conveyed by 
the mood alone, with no auxiliaries to keep them apart, 
the associations of the two new forces with whichever of 
the three was the earliest must have been so easy as to be 
inevitable. If, then, we can find, for any one of the three 
ideas possibility, natural likelihood, and ideal certainty, 
a point of contact with either of the ideas wish and 
obligation, the other two of the three will likewise thereby 
be accounted for. 

But, again, these other two ideas conveyed by the opta- 
tive, namely wish and obligation, likewise have their point 
of contact, so that either, the other being given, could 
easily come to be conveyed by the same mood. This 
can be proved beyond denial by the fact that, in Greek, 
a common way of expressing a wish is by the use of 
a preterite indicative (w<j>e\ov) meaning ought, — as if, 
in English, we were to say, " I ought to have been born 
rich," instead of "I wish I had been born rich." A 
similar way of expressing a wish is common in Latin 
with oportuit, a word, per se, of obligation. Moreover, 
the Greek way mentioned has an illuminating use of 
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the negative. For the original negative with &$>e\ov 
must have been ov, the negative for indicative ideas. 
But in the formula before us it is always /itf. Obviously 
(and most naturally), the negative changed when the 
actual force of the expression shifted. 

On the other hand, if wish was the earlier of these two 
forces of the optative, it is easy to see how the other 
force could come to be conveyed by the same mood. If a 
teacher should say in the class-room, " I wish that this 
class would work harder," or " it is desirable that this 
class should work harder," he could easily feel, and the 
members could easily report, that he had expressed the 
idea that " the class ought to work harder." 

Our inquiry has now narrowed itself. We have found 
two groups of optative mood-forces, in either of which any 
mood-idea, once conveyed by the mood, would lead to the 
conveying of the other, or of the two others, by the same 
forms. If, then, we can find a point of contact between 
any mood-force of the one group and any mood-force of 
the other, we have the whole problem of interrelations 
of the five forces of the optative solved. Such a point is 
easy to find, namely: from expressing the idea of obli- 
gation, the optative can very naturally have come to be 
used to express an obligation in the nature of things, 
that is, natural likelihood. 

An hypothesis with regard to a process in a given 
language (here the parent language) is greatly strength- 
ened, if it can be shown that that identical process has 
actually somewhere taken place. Now the process 
supposed above has taken place in English, in German, 
and in Latin. In English, should and ought, and, in 
German, sollte, which were expressions of obligation, 
came to express natural likelihood also. In Latin, 
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debeo and oportet came to express the same idea, and 
devoir continues in French to have the power of ex- 
pressing it. Thus Petronius, in Cen. Trim., 74, writes 
incendium oportet fiat, " there ought to be a fire going 
on," = " probably there is a fire going on." 

The hypothesis, again, gains great weight through the 
facts of usage with regard to the negative particles in 
Greek and Latin, and the modal particles in Greek. In- 
deed, if we had started to look for some external clue 
to the desired association of meanings, we should have 
found two, and they would have guided us directly to 
the conclusion which we have reached in another way. 
Our problem is to get from a use with r)fi to one with ov, 
or the opposite, and from a use without the modal particle 
to one with it. If, then, there is a construction in which 
both types of expression appear, that construction is likely 
to be the point of transition. Now both types of expres- 
sion exist for the Greek optative of obligation or propriety : 
(1) without the particle, and with /it} for the negative, 
and (2 s ) with the particle, and with ov for the negative. 
Similarly, the construction in Latin has either ne or non 
for its negative 

My theory, then, is that the optative, if it first meant 
wish, gained later the power of expressing obligation. 
There would originally be no modal particle, and the 
negative would be that of the wish, namely, nrj. But 
such an expression is, in effect, as good as a statement. 
It would be natural then, that ov, the negative of state- 
ment, should also come to be used, in place of fir). And 
it would be natural also, that, when a modal particle came 
to be used with optative statements, it should be used with 
this one also. The shift of force brought with it a shift 
of modifiers, exactly as we saw it do in the case of w<£eAov, 
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when that indicative passed from conveying the idea of 
obligation to conveying that of wish. Next, the statement 
of obligation came to be used to express natural likelihood, 
just as we have seen that should, ought, and sollte, Latin 
debeo, and French devoir have done. Then the optative of 
natural likelihood came to express, on the weaker side, 
the idea of possibility, and, on the stronger side, that of 
ideal certainty, as in combinations such as we have already 
seen in nemo id credat, quis id credat. The process may 
also have been assisted by the use of weakening or 
strengthening adverbs. Thus, " this mechanism certainly 
ought to work successfully," if nothing broke " could easily 
be understood to mean, " this would work successfully, if 
nothing broke." We must bear in mind again, in think- 
ing of these transitions, that bars were not set up, in 
Greek, Latin, etc., or in the parent speech, by auxiliaries 
which helped to keep the distinctions clear. The actual 
case is illustrated rather by our double use of " should " 
for obligation and natural likelihood, with no means of dis- 
tinguishing between the two forces except from the 
context; indeed, in the first person, the same word 
" should " may mean any one of three things, obligation, 
natural likelihood, or ideal certainty. The case in the 
parent speech, and in Greek, Sanskrit, etc., was as if 
we had in English, besides the imperative and the indica- 
tive, only shall-iorms and should-iorms, for all other 
meanings, the former expressing, say, first volition, and 
then getting the power to express anticipation, the 
latter expressing, say, first wish, and then getting the 
power to express the other forces which we have seen. 
My theory, then, of the existence of an inherited free 
use of the optative to express obligation, propriety, or 
reasonableness, still seen in Greek and Latin, and seen in 
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general 1 expressions in Sanskrit and Avestan, not only 
makes many examples intelligible which had to be forced 
before, but solves the great general question of the wide 
range of the forces of the optative. 2 

The only other psychological explanation of the histori- 
cal connection of the wishing power and the " potential " 
power of the optative is the one suggested by Delbriick, 
Neue Jahrbucher, v (1902), pp. 317 seq. It is, that 
in combinations of two wishes, as in ware ich reich! ware, 
ich glucklich!, the second might seem to follow as a 
conclusion from the first, so that a new meaning, ware 
ich reich, so ware ich gliicklich (the second member being 

1 The subject matter of the earliest literature of these languages 
is such as to offer extremely little opportunity for expressions of an 
obligation in an individual case. There is thus no positive evidence 
against the existence of such a use. It is most unlikely too, that, 
even if the optative was first used to say " one ought to do 
so-and-so," it could have been prevented from being used to say 
"you ought to do so-and-so," etc. 

2 In the above, I use the phrase " my theory of the free use of 
the optative to express obligation." It is commonly referred to as 
Elmer's theory (the reference being to Latin), as e. jr., by Morris, 
Bennett, and Sonnenschein. Elmer, while deriving the power differ- 
ently, namely, from what I have named the subjunctive (for Latin) 
of ideal certainty, did use the idea and the name in print before 
I did. As he himself explained in the Latin Leaflet, he heard both 
idea and name mentioned so freely in my class-room at Cornell 
University, where he began his teaching as my assistant, that it 
did not occur to him that it was not common doctrine. The theory 
was, in point of fact, first put forward by me, and forms one of 
the principal foundation-stones for my whole mood-system of the 
Indo-European verb. 

This system, though fully formed in 1886, and often discussed 
with my colleagues and students, was not put forth until 1901, 
when I published an abstract of it (intending a fuller treatment 
elsewhere ) under the title Leading Mood-Forces in the Indo-European 
Parent Speech, in the Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, xxxn. It is also briefly given in the Hale-Buck Latin 
Grammar. 
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now " potential ") might be set up. This explanation is 
entirely possible, but involves a much larger saltiis than 
mine. Moreover, Delbriick would still, it seems to me, 
be obliged to recognize the other forces of the optative 
as I have recognized them ; and when this was once done, 
the successive approaches among these meanings would be 
so close that there would no longer be a chasm to bridge. 

The powers which we have found give us the key to a 
number of Latin subordinate elauses. Thus the cate- 
gory of obligation, propriety, or reasonableness explains, 
besides the clauses with words meaning " why " already 
quoted from Caesar, constructions like iustum estut. . . , 
which have come down in the Romance il est juste 
que . . . , etc., and the otherwise very difficult construc- 
tion of the type dignus est qui adiuvetur, etc., " he is 
worthy to be helped," which has also come down in 
Romance. The original meaning was something like " he 
is a worthy man : he should be helped." The connecting 
relative pronoun then took the place of the connecting 
determinative pronoun, making " he is a worthy man, who 
should be helped." Again, the category of natural likeli- 
hood explains dependent clauses such as we find in veri 
simile est ut . . . , " it is likely that . . ," and in 
French il est naturel que • • • , Spanish es probable que 
. . . , etc. 

The constructions now dealt with in our two papers 
belong to the mass which may be called the inherited 
subjunctive or optative. They are, roughly speaking, 
common- to all our languages, at least in the fundamental 
powers which appear in them. In addition, there are 
special Latin developments in which the subjunctive ex- 
presses facts, and these have certain Romance descendants. 
Before taking them up, however, we need to retrace our 
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steps, and consider several constructions which require a 
weighing of evidence between possible origins. 

In this weighing, we must be governed by the main 
facts now established, which may be summed up as 
follows : 

The subjunctive of the speech from which all the lan- 
guages under consideration are descended, expressed either 
volition or anticipation, just as English " shall " does. 
We may therefore conveniently call it the shall-mood. 
In Greek, which continues to keep the subjunctive and 
optative apart, the modal particle av or /ce is constantly 
absent from the volitive subjunctive, and frequently or 
regularly present with the anticipatory subjunctive. 

The optative of the parent speech expressed wish, obli- 
gation, natural likelihood, possibility, or ideal certainty. 
As we have called the subjunctive the shall-mood, so we 
may call the optative the may-shoidd-wovld-mood (using 
'•' may " as representing wish or possibility, " should " as 
representing obligation or natural likelihood, and "would" 
as representing ideal certainty, and confining ourselves, 
for convenience, to the auxiliaries of the second and third 
persons). In Greek, the modal particle is never present 
in a true expression of wish, is frequently, and in Attic 
Greek regularly, present in an expression of natural likeli- 
hood, possibility, or ideal certainty, and is either absent 
or present in an expression of obligation, propriety, or 
reasonableness. 

The negative in Greek is m for volition (subjunctive) 
or wish (optative), and ov for the other forces, with one 
exception: either negative is used in the expression of 
obligation, propriety, or reasonableness (optative), the 
modal particle regularly appearing where ov is used, and 
never appearing where A"? is used. 
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The behavior of the negatives and the modal particles 
thus practically at once divides subjunctives in Greek 
into two moods, and optatives in Greek into two moods. 
Practically, then, Greek, if rightly studied, divides 
its mood-constructions, outside of indicatives and im- 
peratives, into four groups; while Early Sanskrit, Old 
Persian, and Avestan, keeping subjunctive and optative 
distinct, but exhibiting already a considerable levelling 
in the use of the negatives, and possessing no modal 
particle, divide these constructions into only two groups, 
and all the other languages of our family, mixing the 
subjunctive and optative into one mood, or losing the 
one or the other, present the whole body in a single mass, 
with no direct means of distinction. We accordingly can 
understand the process of the Greek mind in the forma- 
tion of its habits of mood-expression with much more 
certainty than (by any direct study) we can understand 
the processes of the mind of any other people. No really 
scientific student of the mood-syntax of any language of 
our family, therefore, — let us say Latin, or French, or 
German, — can afford not to study the Greek verb. This 
seems a harsh doctrine in these days of the decline of 
Greek studies, but it will forever remain unanswerable. 
Further, though this is a less painful dictum, the fact 
that nearly every construction of the Romance subjunctive 
is already in Latin, while a number of constructions that 
existed in Latin have disappeared from Romance, stamps 
the attempt to frame a scientific system of mood-syntax 
for any Romance language on the basis of the facts of 
usage in that language alone, or even in all the Romance 
languages together, as guessing. 

The volitive subjunctive is close to the imperative in 
meaning, but, unlike that mood, can be subordinated. 
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The anticipatory subjunctive is close to the future indi- 
cative in meaning. 

Volition and wish, in the full power of each, are clearly 
separated from each other. Thus the mental attitude in 
urging or prohibiting a course of action is not the same 
as the mental attitude in wishing that your friend may 
long survive you. You are trying to exert control in 
the former case: you know that you cannot do so in the 
latter case. But the volitive mood (subjunctive) takes 
on softened meanings also, just as the imperative does; 
and the subjunctive and optative thus, at points, approach 
each other. This is one of the causes of the ultimate 
mixture of the two sets of mood-forms, or the disappear- 
ance of one of them, in all the languages of our family. 

Among the languages in which the subjunctive and 
optative have fallen together into a single group of mood- 
forms, Latin alone presents us with any means of external 
distinction among mood-forces. Its negative for volition 
and wish, as we have seen, is ne, for all other forces non 
(with the exception that, in the expression of obligation, 
either negative may be employed). This partition, it is 
true, cuts across the two moods, not between them. It 
will not, of itself, enable us to say whether a given re- 
construction is of subjunctive (volitive) or of optative 
(wish) origin. But it will enable us to say that the given 
construction is not, for example, of " potential " origin. 

In my first paper, I classed the subjunctive of purpose 
in Latin with the volitive subjunctive, interpreting it as 
expressing that which the person whose purpose it denotes 
wants to bring about. 

This is not the common explanation. That is given by 
Gildersleeve in a remark in a recent number of the Ameri- 
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can Journal of Philology, namely, that it is generally 
agreed that the Latin clause of purpose is of potential 
origin. I do not share in the agreement. The Latin 
negative for the potential is non, while for the clause of 
purpose it is ne. Further, the mood for the potential idea 
in the languages that keep the subjunctive and optative 
apart is the optative, with the modal particle, while the 
mood of the purpose-clause in those languages is the sub- 
junctive, with only a few sporadic instances of the optative. 
The latter construction is so rare that the ordinary Greek 
grammars do not even mention it. We may therefore 
conclude that the Latin construction of purpose is not 
potential in origin, but volitive. The force is well illus- 
trated by an imperative clause of purpose introduced by a 
relative pronoun, which occurs in Herodotus, or by an 
independent imperative of purpose which occurs in the 
Koman XII Tables. 

Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, p. 255, says that " the 
share of the optative " (meaning the optative in the sense 
of a wish) " in the development of the purpose clause is 
also probably quite as great as that of the volitive." This 
is because Bennett's eyes are too exclusively turned upon 
Latin. Of the extremely few purpose-clauses in Greek 
which are in the optative, only a very small proportion 
are without av or ice, i. e., only a small percentage of an 
already small percentage of the whole mass can possibly 
be of optative (wish) feeling. The same conclusion is 
borne out by Early Sanskrit and Avestan. The mood of 
purpose in these languages is the subjunctive, not the 
optative. The share of the optative in the development 
of the Latin clause of purpose is thus probably next to 
nothing. 

The class of verbs upon which the volitive substantive 
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clauses discussed in. my first paper depend, denote voli- 
tion either that something shall be done, or that something 
shall not be done. But there is another class, which in 
its very nature confines the clause to the second idea. 
These are verbs of opposing, preventing, and the like 
(obsto, impedio, etc.). It is intended that the act shall 
not come about. Hence, in the original paratactic stage, 
a negative modifier is necessary in the mentally dependent 
member, as in " I oppose: you shall not go," obsto: ne eas. 
After the feeling of the dependency of the second mem- 
ber had become established, so that the whole meant practi- 
cally " I oppose your going," either of two things might 
happen. The form might remain fixed; or the negative, 
which appears no longer to have an office, might drop out. 
The former alternative is represented by the usage in 
Latin, the latter by the usage in Spanish and Italian, and 
both by the usage in French. It would thus be difficult to 
account for the force of the mood if one were dealing 
with Spanish and Italian alone, while it is easy to do so, 
with the Latin original, and the double form in French, 
before us. 

An interesting Latin use is that of the clause of fear. 
This is regularly attributed to the idea of wish, the 
original meaning being taken to be, for instance, as in 
the combination " I hope that there will not be an acci- 
dent ; I am afraid," which amounts to saying, " I am 
afraid that there may be an accident." This explanation 
will account satisfactorily for the use of the negative, and, 
in one way or another, for the use of ut in the opposite 
sense. It appears in all the grammars, except the Hale- 
Buck, — e. g., in Bennett's, and in Sonnenschein's New 
Latin Grammar. 

My own explanation, for reasons presently to be given, 
10 
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is that these clauses are of volitive, not optative, origin. 
Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, p. 252, argues against 
me that " this view seems psychologically less natural 
than the one above advocated " (namely of an optative 
origin). " A state of fear is compatible with a wish, but 
hardly with a peremptory order." But the volitive, like 
the imperative, runs through various shades of softened 
force. Bennett himself says that the force of the " jus- 
sive " subjunctive (a no-longer useful name for the 
volitive of the second and third person) " is often so 
weakened or modified as to convey simply a warning, 
admonition, or request." Very good. It is a feeling like 
warning which often exists in the clause of fear. Further, 
it is often impossible to tell whether a ne-clause which 
we have before us is a clause of fear, or a clause of 
negative purpose; and we have found that the clause of 
purpose is of volitive origin. Again, how is the feeling 
of the optative more suitable than that, even, of the 
strongest volitive? The optative, in its strictest sense 
(and it is these strict senses which Bennett at this point 
employs) deals with something wished for, which lies 
outside of the control of the speaker. The clause of fear, 
on the other hand, generally expresses something which 
the speaker or actor or agent in the main clause 
intends, if possible, to prevent. A mere passive wish 
would in such cases be psychologically out of place. 
In a great many instances steps are actually taken 
to prevent the occurrence of the act mentioned in 
the clause of fear. And finally, how can a worker in 
Latin disregard the Greek construction ? The Greek mood 
in the expression of fear is not the mood of wish (opta- 
tive), but the subjunctive; and, since the modal particle 
is not used, that subjunctive is clearly volitive. If, now, 
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the volitive is " psychologically less natural " for the 
construction of fear, would it not be embarrassing to be 
asked to explain why the Greeks used it? 

The combination of the main verb and the clause of 
fear naturally comes to be taken as a whole. The nega- 
tive then seems to mean nothing, and so does mean nothing. 
It would tend in time to drop out. It maintains itself 
by the force of tradition in Latin, but disappears in 
Italian and Spanish (though still in Dante, as in Inferno 
2, 35, temo che la venuta non sia folle). In French, 
it tended at one time to drop out, but was saved by the 
purists. It is the commoner construction in literary usage 
today; but writers of all classes show examples without 
it, as Maupassant, Rostand, Marguerite Audoux. 

A leading subjunctive construction remains yet to 
note, namely that of concession. It is probably of both 
volitive and optative origin. Eor the former, I do not 
need to give the argument. The alternative use of the 
imperative is a sufficient hint. The evidence for the 
latter lies in the fact that willingness, acquiescence, con- 
cession, are often expressed in Greek by the independent 
optative. The other languages in which the subjunctive 
and optative are kept apart lack the subject-matter which 
would admit of these forces. 

Concession, etc., may be expressed independently in all 
the languages we are dealing with. It may also be 
expressed in a subordinated clause. The original force 
is as in our " be it so, yet . . . ," i. e., " let it be so if 
you like; nevertheless . . . ." I have named this con- 
struction the " concession for the sake of argument," — 
a name which Bennett adopts in his Latin Grammar 
(similarly, Sonnenschein, New Latin Grammar, uses the 
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phrase " assumed or demanded for the purpose of argu- 
ment "). The construction occurs in both independent and 
subordinate clauses. On the other hand, a concession of 
fact (which should more accurately be called an adversative 
clause of fact), is naturally expressed by the indicative. 
But this distinction breaks down in Latin soon after 
Cicero's time (i. e., in what is still the classical period), 
and the subjunctive may be used for either kind of con- 
cession. Italian and French hold to this type — i. e., the 
subjunctive has become, not the sign of concession of a 
purely imaginative kind, but the sign of the idea of 
concession per se. In Spanish, concessions of fact are 
expressed by the indicative, but apparently not always. 
On the Germanic side, a confusion similar to that seen 
in Latin-Romance must have started up, as is shown by 
the example from Shakespeare, Lucr. 566, at the end of 
my paper. But, in general, the distinction between the 
concession of indifference and the concession of fact is 
steadily held in English. 

The subjunctive of proviso in Latin, Romance, and 
Germanic, is probably of both subjunctive and optative 
origin, with the former side predominating. 

There are a number of striking small coincidences of 
mood-usage between the other languages of our family and 
English. Thus, just as we say, " she will be twenty 
come Christmas," so the French say, " elle aura vingt 
ans vienne la jSToel." Again, just as we say " be it 
that . . ," or "be it that . . ," (=■ whether ... or), 
so the French say, " soit . . . , soit," the Italians, " sia 
. . . , sia," the Spanish "sea ... , sea," and the Ger- 
mans, " es sei . . . , es sei." 

One more matter needs to be dealt with before we 
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pass to the subjunctive of fact. This is the very large 
use of the present indicative with the practical effect of 
other tenses, as those of the past and the future, or with 
the effect of other moods, especially the volitive and the 
anticipatory. My theory * is that this use is a survival 
from a period when hut one set of verb-forms existed, 
with distinction of person, but none of mood or tense. 
It appears in Latin freqiiently in future conditions, freely 
after words meaning " before " or " until," and occasion- 
ally in certain types of " deliberative " questions. The 
first two uses are the common ones in modern English 
and German. The first use appears in Spanish permis- 
sively, and is the fixed one in French. 

By analogy, the imperfect indicative came to play the 
role of a past future, and so to enter, besides other uses, 
into past-future conditions, which later gained extension 
into the future from the present point of view, as in 
" if he did this, he would be sorry." So, freely, in 
Spanish and English, and fixedly in Modern French. 

This present indicative is also gaining a large further 
use in familiar German, being frequently used, for ex- 
ample, even in expressions of purpose. 

1 Brugmann had put forth a similar theory, before me, to explain 
the origin of the historical present, and the present indicative 
in the sense of a future in independent statements. But his 
theory did not touch upon the use in dependent clauses, nor upon 
the historical concurrence of this present indicative with the other 
moods. My conception is that the set of forms from which that 
which we now call the present indicative came down (or, as I should 
like to call it, the primitive verb), served, with the help of the 
situation, of gesture, facial expression, etc., to convey all modal 
ideas, as well as all temporal ideas. 

I have discussed the question more fully in my Anticipatory 
Subjunctive, and in Controlling Conceptions in Syntactical Study, 
School Review, June, 1902. 
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We have finished our sketch of what may be called true 
modal uses, i. e., of uses which have come down, with no 
great change, from the leading early forces of the sub- 
junctive or optative. There remain three groups of 
constructions, in which the subjunctive, or optative, ex- 
pressly deals with facts. These are: (1) the consecutive 
clauses, (2) clauses of fact in indirect discourse, and (3) 
clauses of fact in which the mood is due to attraction. 
They must be touched upon very briefly. 

Latir shows the consecutive clause of fact in the 
largest extension, as in result clauses, and clauses com- 
monly called " of characteristic." The name " clause 
of characteristic " has also been spreading of late to 
Romance grammars. As was said in my first article, I 
have named the clause differently, namely the descriptive 
clause. Its office is the same as that of the descriptive 
adjective. Further, the clause often expresses not a 
characteristic, i. e., something in the very nature of 
the antecedent, and therefore permanent, but a condition 
only, which may be purely temporary. I hope that the 
better name, which Bennett has already accepted for 
Latin, may be adopted in Romance grammars. 

These consecutive clauses in Latin are of uncertain 
origin, which I have discussed elsewhere, and must some- 
time discuss again, because of additional light which I 
think I have. They survive in a few modern Romance 
constructions, as shown in the examples at the end of my 
paper. The survivals can be understood only in the light 
of their originals, which form parts of an intelligible 
whole of much larger compass. Corresponding uses exist 
in literaiy German, and I suspect, in consequence, that 
the consecutive subjunctive once played a much larger 
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part in Germanic than it plays in our earliest literary 
monuments. 

In my exhibit at the end, I have altered my former 
statements for Latin, not in substance, but in order and 
grouping, on the basis of the surviving Romance con- 
structions, so that a student may easily pass from the 
Latin uses to the Romance, and vice versa. 

As regards the subjunctive (Greek optative) of indirect 
discourse, I have shown in a paper before the Versamm- 
lung deutscher Professoren und Schulmanner, 1907, that 
the common explanation, namely, that they are of potential 
origin in Greek, Latin, and German (so Behaghel, Brug- 
mann, and, at one remove from the potential, Delbriick) 
cannot be sound, at least for Greek. The Greek construc- 
tion is confined to the past, whereas the potential idea is 
not Further, those constructions regularly lack in Greek 
the modal particle, which, on the other hand, is regularly 
present with the potential. Either objection is fatal. But 
the question of the origin of this construction, together 
with that of the mood-shift in Greek, which I think that I 
have solved, requires too long a discussion for the present 
paper. 

But the transition from the Latin construction to the 
Romance one can be easily shown. The mood for the main 
statement in indirect discourse in classical Latin was the 
infinitive, while that of a clause corresponding to a depend- 
ent indicative, or to an indicative question, was the sub- 
junctive. But an indicative clause with quod (later with 
quia or quoniam also), following the analogy of many 
substantive clauses with quod or ut, came to take the place 
of the infinitive in the main statement. The clause thus 
became a dependent finite clause in form. In conse- 
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quence, it presently came to share the lot of other de- 
pendent finite clauses in indirect discourse, i. <?., it passed 
over into the subjunctive. The full Romance construction 
appears in an isolated example in Plautus, long before 
the large movement took place. It next appears, so far 
as I know, in Apuleius, in the latter part of the same 
century with Pliny the Younger and Tacitus. In later 
writers, it becomes very common. 

Of the construction of the subjunctive by attraction I 
must not speak at all, except to refer to suggestions of my 
own about its origin (American Journal of Philology, 
vin (1888), 1, p. 54, and ix (1889), 2, pp. 175-6, and 
The Anticipatory Stibjunctive in Greek and Latin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1894, p. 63), and to the very 
full treatment in Tenney Frank's Chicago dissertation, 
Attraction of Mood in Early Latin. I should add here, 
however, the caution that the name " attraction " ought 
not in strictness to be employed where a dependent 
clause has a true subjunctive force of its own, but only 
where, under other surroundings, an indicative would be 
used, — i. e., where the idea in itself is a true indicative 
idea. 

We may now sum up the leading forces of the Latin 
subjunctive, in terms of English, in the formula that 
it is the shall-mood, 1 the may-shoidd-would-mood, 2 and, 
in consecutive, indirect, or attracted clauses, the fact- 
mood. 3 The same formula will apply to the Romance 
subjunctive, with the insertion of the words " certain 
types of " before the words " consecutive, etc.," and the 

* Inheritance from the subjunctive of the parent speech. 
'Inheritance from the optative of the parent speech. 
8 Special Latin development. 
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addition of the words " it is also the mood of emotion " 
at the end. 

Sonnenschein's New Latin Grammar, to which I have 
several times referred, reached me while I was correcting 
the proofs of this paper. With it came also his New 
French Grammar. They are signed by him as professor 
of classics in the University of Birmingham and chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Termin- 
ology. As is of course quite proper, they present his 
personal views, with adjustment to them of the terms 
agreed upon by the committee. But the second part o£ 
the signature might seem to lend special weight to the 
personal views. I wish, therefore, not as chairman of 
our American committee, but as a worker in comparative 
syntax, to point out what seem to me to be two funda- 
mental errors. 

(1) Sonnenschein's aim is to present the Latin sub- 
junctive (similarly the French) as " a unity." But in 
pressing this point, he fails to exhibit clearly the markedly 
differing types of mood-meaning which, whatever their 
history, actually exist, and which it is above all things 
important to the student to feel. 

(2) In treating all the uses of the Latin subjunctive 
(similarly the French) as manifestations of the shall- 
mood, he makes it to be a single mood. But it is not. 
It is made up of two moods. It is no more truly a single 
mood than the Latin ablative, which is made up of three 
cases, is a single case. 

The force of the subjunctive with which Sonnenschein 
begins is, undeniably, a force belonging to the subjunctive 
mood, not the optative, in the languages that keep the 
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two moods apart, and consequently in the parent speech. 
Either, then, (1) Sonnenschein must hold the untenable 
view that the Latin subjunctive has no historical con- 
nection with the parent speech, but is an entirely new 
creation, or (2) he must hold that the Latin subjunctive 
is a continuation of the subjunctive only of the parent 
speech. But this is equally untenable. We cannot 
ignore the optative formations in the Latin subjunctive. 
To maintain his position, then, Sonnenschein must hold, 
for example, the unity of the Greek subjunctive and opta- 
tive, — which he has given no sign of holding. There is 
a way in which something like this might be done. I 
have long turned it over in my mind; but there is no 
loom for the suggestion here. 

Nowhere in the New Latin Grammar, or, if my mem- 
ory serves me rightly at a distance from books, in The 
Unity of the Latin Subjunctive, does Sonnenschein men- 
tion the fact that the Latin subjunctive is made up of 
two moods. If one is aiming at understanding on the 
part of the student, as Sonnenschein is, this fact is too 
important to omit. 

Let me add that the Report of the English Committee 
lacks besides this, one statement which seems to me impor- 
tant before all others, namely that the languages with 
which it deals are descended from a common ancestor, 
and that this is the reason why so many correspondences 
of usage exist. Of course the idea was latent in the minds 
of the committee. But the fact that it was not explicitly 
stated is likely to carry to the mind of the average reader 
(who certainly doesn't look at things in this way) the 
conception of an external matching of usages, rather than 
the conception of the recognition of large numbers of 
fundamental identities. 
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Throughout this paper, I have patiently labored to 
interpret the facts, not assuming in advance that the 
comparative method was sound. But I am not willing to 
leave the matter without saying that it is an absurdity 
that any argument should need to be made in favor of 
that method. The prejudice which exists against it, even 
in the country of Delbriick and Brugmann, is as extra- 
ordinary as it is unscientific. The comparative method 
does not aim, as seems commonly to be thought, to inter- 
pret one language according to the facts, or supposed facts, 
of another. This is the light in which it is put by Morris, 
for example, who, in his book on Methods and Principles 
in Latin Syntax, in effect opposes it. The comparative 
method aims to interpret the facts in a given language in 
the light of all the facts in all the languages of the family. 
The facts in Greek on which a Greek grammar is based, 
the facts in Latin on which a Latin grammar is based, 
are the same facts as those on which the comparative 
syntacticist bases his treatment for Greek and Latin 
respectively. Only, the man that has the larger view is 
likely to see more clearly in either field. Knowing, 
for example, that a given process has taken place in a 
certain language of the family, he is less likely to take 
the position, in dealing with some other language with 
which he is immediately occupied, that that process is 
psychologically unnatural. On many a doubtful problem, 
too, he will get light from other languages. Grammatical 
systems framed by men who are themselves actual workers 
in the comparative field will eventually stand to one 
another in a relation of harmony, and the total result 
will be a feeling of psychological order on a large scale. 
Grammatical systems framed without this larger sweep 
of vision will, like those existing today, stand in no visible 
relation to one another, except that of conflict. 
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The title of my paper * promised only a harmonizing of 
nomenclature. I hope, however, that its readers will 
observe that I have aimed to base nomenclature upon 
exact observation of function, and that I am in fact 
offering what, taken as a whole, is a new system for the 
treatment of the subjunctive in Germanic and Romance. 
I am sorry that it has first to be set forth in so sketchy 
a manner. 

I append, for a rough conspectus of what I propose, 
some pages which I distributed after the presentation of 
my paper before the Modern Language Association at its 
New York meeting, Dec. 29, 1910, under the title of 
Proposals for a Common Terminology, etc., and Illustra- 
tions of Mood-Forces, etc. Lack of time obliges me to 
leave them for the present with very slight further 
working-over. A good part of what has been given them, 
I owe to Miss Alice Braunlich, Fellow in Latin in the 
University of Chicago. 

The presentation of facts and examples from so many 
languages at once necessarily prodtices a tangled effect. 
I trust the reader will judge my proposals rather as they 
would appear if confined to some one language. 

The scheme aims (1) to exhibit the leading mood-ideas, 
and (2) to bring together, for each of these, the various 
constructions in which it appears. For a brief statement, 
the leading ideas would be more important than the 
details. 



•In an address before the Michigan Schoolmasters' Association, 
in March, 1911, I treated the subject of these two articles, more 
briefly, but with the inclusion of some things here omitted. A 
number of specialists followed me. The address and the discussion 
were published in the School Review, and in the University of 
Michigan Linguistic Studies, it, 1911. 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE (OR OPTATIVE), MOOD AUXILIARIES, 
OR CONDITIONAL 

Act as wanted (or not wanted) : Resolve (in early 
Greek and Latin, subjunctive); command 1 or pro- 
hibition (Greek, Latin, Romance, subjunctive; Ger- 
man and English subjunctive for command or pro- 
hibition, and German and English will for re- 
solve) ; proposal (Greek and Latin), request 2 
and consent; deliberative question and question 
or exclamation of surprise or indignation (Greek 
and Latin subjunctive; Romance subjunctive or 
Volition ( voli- conditional for the latter construction); volitive 
tlve SUbjunc- descriptive clause (expressing the kind wanted) ; 
tiTC) clause of purpose; substantive volitive clause, 

namely, 1 o. after verbs involving will to bring 
about, including those of request and consent, 
and 6. after impersonal expressions of advisa- 
bility, advantage, necessity, etc. (In many of these 
last the volitive feeling has faded out) ; 2. After 
verbs of hindrance, prevention, or check (act not 
wanted; hence originally with a negative conjunc- 
tion) ; clause of fear in Greek, Latin, and Romance 
(originally like "I am anxious; I don't want so- 
and-so to take place " ; hence originally with a nega- 
tive conjunction) ; assumptions, paratactic (in all 
the languages) or hypotactic (the latter includ- 
ing Greek generalizing clauses, and similar Latin 
ones in the 2nd singular indefinite) ; similes 
(Greek) and imaginative comparisons (Greek, 
Latin), and relative clauses in similes or compari- 
sons (Greek and Latin subjunctive, Romance sub- 
junctive and conditional) ; provisos; concessions 
of indifference (independent, or with a conjunction 
or indefinite relative; also substantive). 

'In the familiar style, commands are often introduced by ut, 
which is probably not due to ellipsis, but came into the sentence as 
the formal opposite of ne (see "formal ut," Hale-Buck Latin 
Urammar, p. 261, ftn. 2). Romance que, che, que, as used in qu'il 
vienne, is probably descended from this. 

' In Latin, Romance, and Germanic the subjunctive of request, 
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Anticipation 
(anticipatory 
subjunctive) 



Act as anticipated: Independent sentences of an- 
ticipation in Homeric Greek; with words meaning 
before or until; determinative 1 clauses dealing with 
the future, in Greek, Spanish, Germanic {shall, 
soil) ; substantive clauses in Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish (partly also in French) after verbs of 
expecting, hoping, doubting, or denying; all kinds 
of past-future clauses, ». e., clauses of past antici- 
pation (Latin, Italian, Spanish, Old French sub- 
junctive, Modern Romance conditional, English 
should, past of shall, German subjunctive or sollte) ; 
subjunctive of actual events in past or present, with 
words meaning before or until (occasionally in 
Latin, regularly in French). 

Wlsu (ontative "^ c * ; as w * a ^ e ^ f or: Wish; substantive clause of 
subjunctive) wish; paratactic assumptions, i. e., in wishes equiva- 
lent to conditions (optative in Greek, subjunctive 
or modal auxiliaries in the other languages). 

Act as obligatory, proper, or reasonable: State- 
ments and questions of obligation, etc. (Greek 
optative, Latin subjunctive, Romance conditional, 
especially in questions; modal auxiliaries in all the 
languages) ; descriptive clause of obligation, etc., 
after words meaning why (Latin subjunctive) ; sub- 
stantive clause of obligation or propriety, namely, 
1, after words meaning deserve, 2, after impersonal 
expressions of propriety, fitness, justness (here 
approaching closely to the volitive clause after an 
impersonal), (Latin, Romance, German and English 
subjunctive, English should) ; relative clause after 
words meaning deserving, worthy, fit (subjunctive, 
in Latin and Romance only) . 



Obligation, 
Propriety, or 
Reasonable- 
ness 



of consent ( " concession " ) , and of proviso is probably of both voli- 
tive and optative origin. But these forces are here placed, for 
convenience, under the head of the volitive. 

1 The determinative clauses — probably the most frequent of all 
relative clauses, though until lately without a name — are clauses 
which tell what person, what thing, etc., is meant. They are mostly 
clauses of fact, and so in the indicative. Thus in " cursed be the 
hand that fired the shot." They fill out an incomplete determinative 
pronoun — whence the name. 
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Natural 
Likelihood 



Possibility or 
Capability 
(potential 

subjunctive) 



Certainty in a 
purely im- 
agined case 
(ideal cer- 
tainty) 



Purely im- 
agined case 
(cond t on) 



Act as likely, probable: Statements and questions 
of natural likelihood; descriptive clause of natural 
likelihood; substantive clause of natural likelihood, 
after expressions of naturalness, probability, etc. 
(The use of moods and auxiliaries corresponds to 
the use in expressions of obligation, etc.) 

Act as possible: Statements and questions of 
possibility or capability (Greek optative, Latin sub- 
junctive, Romance conditional, German and English 
modal auxiliaries) ; in Greek, rare potential clause 
of purpose 1 ; descriptive relative clause of possibility 
or capability (Greek optative, Latin, Old French, and 
possibly occasionally Modern French subjunctive, 
Modern Eomance, German, and English modal 
auxiliaries) ; substantive clause of possibility after 
phrases like " it is possible," " pud essere," " puede 
ser " (Latin and Eomance subjunctive, English modal 
auxiliary, German subjunctive or auxiliary). 

Act as ideally certain: Standing alone, or, with a 
condition attached, forming a conclusion (Greek 
optative, Latin and Eomance subjunctive or Eomance 
conditional, English subjunctive, rare, or would, 
German subjunctive or wilrde) ; softened statements 
and questions (same expression.) 

Act as assumed, as a condition for something 
else:' Subjunctive (etc.) Conditions. The subjunc- 
tive is more or less replaced in Spanish, French, 
English, and German by the indicative, or the 
auxiliaries should, sollte. 

Consecutive (an especial Latin development) : 
Descriptive clauses of fact, introduced by a relative, 
after an incomplete descriptive idea, expressed or 
implied, namely, 1, after an expressed descriptive 
idea (such; so with an adjective, etc.) ; 2, after 



1 English may in the common expression of purpose is historically 
not potential, but a volitive subjunctive (like German moge), 
expressing ability as aimed at, precisely as in Latin ut vivere possis. 

•The Greek subjunctive condition is of volitive and anticipatory 
origin, the Greek optative condition of optative and potential origin, 
and the Latin subjunctive condition probably of all four origins 
(see the author's Subjunctive and Optative Conditions in Greek 
and Latin, in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., xn, 1901 ) . 
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Fact, as 



assertions, denials, 1 questions, or suppositions of 
existence, and after superlatives and words mean- 
ing first, last, or only (Latin subjunctive in all types 
under 1 and 2. In types under 2, Romance sub- 
junctive, but rare today after assertions; some 
reduction in Spanish; German subjunctive in the 
marked literary style, except after assertions) ; 
clauses of result in Latin, reverting to the indicative 
in Modern Romance, except after negatives (but note 
. . . ing," which survives in Romance sans que, etc., 
special type with ita ut non, amounting to " without 
. . . ing;" which survives in Romance sans que, etc., 
with the subjunctive) ; substantive clauses of fact 
after expressions of actual bringing about, occur- 
rence, or existence (not wholly gone in Romance). 

Indirectly expressed ("indirect discourse") after 
verbs of saying, thinking, asking, etc. Greek opta- 
tive (but only in connection with the past), Latin 
and Old Romance subjunctive representing indica- 
tive ideas, in questions, and in clauses which would 
be dependent in the direct form (in late Latin the 
mood is extended to the main statement also, after 
it had taken the form of quod, quia, quoniam, with 
the indicative, replacing the infinitive construction) ; 
in Modern French and Spanish (Italian nearer 
Latin), nearly always after denials, questions, or 
suppositions (the limitation suggests that a new 
feeling has grown up, which would seem to be that 
of uncertainty) ; after expressions of doubt (in 
Latin only after a negative, as non dubito quin; 
in French after a negative or positive) ; subjunctive 
of rejected reason or rejected statement (Latin and 
Romance). 2 

Closely connected in expression with a subjunctive 
or infinitive ("attraction"). 



1 The quod sciam phrase (which is succeeded in Romance by que 
je sache, etc.) probably owes its mood to the fact that it nearly 
always follows a negative or a word meaning first, last, or only — 
types with which, in Latin, the subjunctive is especially associated. 
See the author's Gum-Constructions, German translation, Teubner, 
1891 (problem not solved at date of American edition. The current 
explanation had been that the clause was "potential"). 

* The Latin clause of rejected reason, with non quod, quia, or 
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Romance clauses with que, che, que, English 
should, German sollte, after expressions of feeling. 
Emotion The Romance construction is of composite origin, 
arising from several Latin constructions. 



ILLUSTRATIONS 

Act as wanted (or, with negative, not wanted; request, consent and 
proviso are here included for convenience) ; Well, sit we down, Shaks. 
Haml. 1, 1, 33; sea pues la conclusion de mi platica, sefior hidalgo, 

que D. Qui). 2, 16; then every soldier kill his prisoners, 

Shaks. Hen. V, 4, 7, 17; everybody watch his man (heard on the foot- 
ball field) ; if this leaves us in a position of helplessness, so be 
it, President Taft, Chic. Rec.-Her., Dec. 17, 1910; I must marry a 
wife whose temperament Bhall be unlike mine, McClure's, Oct., 1910; 
il faut donner la direction d'une gare de chemin de fer . . . a un 
honnete homme, qui, de plus, connaisse tres bien l'administration 
des voies ferrees, Faguet, Le Culte de I'Incompe'tence, 1; gather 
up the fragments . . . . , that nothing be left, John 6, 12; sam- 
melt die Qbrigen Brocken, dass nichts umkomme, Johannis, 6, 12; 
removing every drop of water from the pipes and elbows so the 
cold of winter should not burst them, Peary, The ''forth Pole, xrv 
(clause of purpose; volitive should, preterite of shall) ; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will recommend that Congress enact 
legislation compelling railroads to adopt the block signal system, 
Chic. Trib., Jan. 30, 1907; it is essential that the west and the 
east be in sympathy, Walter Camp, Chic. Trib., Dec. 1, 1905; 
'twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here, Shaks. J. C. 3, 2, 73; 
importa mucho que tfi te hagas amigo de este sefior, Vald£s, La 
Hermana Ran Sulpicio, vm; take it a little careful over this ice, 
Joe, we don't want an accident (illustrates origin.of negative clause 
of purpose, and of clause of fear), Chic. Rec.-Her., Dec. 23, 1910; 
blow high, blow low, not all its snow | could quench our hearthfire's 
ruddy glow (=if . . . . , if, whether . ... or), Whittier, Snow- 
bound; hiciera el ticmpo que hiciese, saltan, Jean Christo, t, tr. by 
de Toro y Gomez, I, p. 113; so thou be good, slander doth but 
approve thy worth, Shaks. Sonn. 70, 5; tears harden lust, though 
marble wear with raining, Shaks. Lucr. 560; whoe'er she be | that 
not impossible She, | that shall command my heart and me, Cra- 

quo (whence Romance pas que, etc.), is only an outgrowth of the 
clause of reason in " indirect discourse." 

11 
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Shaw, Wishes for the Supposed Mistress {concessive clause, indefi- 
nite, but referring to an individual. The generalizing relative, as 
such, ordinarily takes the indicative ) . 

Act as anticipated: Sir, come down ere my child die, John 4, 49; 
here will I stand till Caesar pass along, J. C. 2, 3, 11; carus eris 
Komae, donee te deserat aetas, " you will be beloved in Rome, until 
youth shall leave you," Hor. Ep. 1, 20, 10; combien de temps cela 
durera-t-il? Jusqu'a ce que tes cheveux soient gris, de Musset, 
On ne badine pas avec V Amour, n, 4; antes que el ridlculo viniese 
a ellas, iban a su encuentro, Valdgs, La Hermana San Sulpicio, vi; 
despues que saiga del convento hablaremos, Valdgs, the same, vn; 
habra que esperar que este tio se vaya, the same, vm; for them no 
more the blazing hearth shall burn, Gray, Elegy; that not impos- 
sible She, | that shall command my heart and me (anticipatory 
determinative clause), citation above; sustaining our spirits with 
the hope of final success when the returning light should enable 
us to attack the problem (past-future determinative clause), Peary, 
The North Pole, xxm. 

Act as unshed for: Son vceu le plus cher €tait que je lui succfr- 
dasse, Pailleron, Un grand Enterrement, 6; Heaven grant that they 
may be both the better for it, Goldsmith, Vicar, xn. 

Act as obligatory, proper, or reasonable: Satis esse causae arbi- 
trabatur, quare in eum .... animadverteret, Caes. B. G. 1, 19, 1; 
pourquoi vous cacherais-je que je me porte a l'Institut sur le fau- 
teuil de votre cher oncle? Pailleron, Un grand Enterrement, vi; 
It is hard for Chicago to lose him, but Chicago should be generous 
in the thought that its loss is Minnesota's gain, Chic. Rec.-Her., 
Bee. 14, 1910; is there any good reason why these unsatisfactory 
books should be retained? Chic. Trib., Aug. 15, 1906. 

Act as naturally likely, probable: Quare desinat esse macer? 
"Why should he cease to be lean?" Catull. 89, 4; "pas de scene, 
hein?" " Pourquois te ferais-je une scene?" Pailleron, Mieux vaut 
Douceur, in; he should enjoy many years of fruitful work, should 
make an excellent guide and leader, not only because of his abilities, 
but also because of his exceptionally pleasing personality, Editorial 
cited above ; the eye may well be glad, that looks | where Pharpar's 
fountains rise and fall, Whittier, Last Walk in Autumn; Mr. Irving 
was keyed to high nervous tension. It was but natural that he 
should be. It was a first performance, Chic. Trib., Dec. 19, 1906. 

Act as possible: Aliquis dicat, "some one may say," Hor. Sat. 1, 
13, 19; unum (iter) .... angustum et difficile, vix qua singuli 
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carri ducerentur, " one way, narrow and difficult, where wagons 
could with difficulty be taken through, one at a time," B. G. 1, 6, 1; 
fieri potest ut recte quis sentiat, et ....," it may happen that a 
man may think correctly, and yet ....," Cic. Tusc. 1, 3, 6; avec 
ma reputation, l'argent que j'ai place . . . . , j'epouserais qui je 
voudrais, Bourget, La Duchesse Bleue, I. 

Act as certain in a purely imagined case (forming a conclusion, 
if a condition of any kind is added. See next head) : Non ille 
nobis Saturnalia constituisset, " he would not have appointed the 
day of the Saturnalia for us, not he," Cic. Cat. 3, 7, 17; nee quis- 
quam respondeat, " nor would any one answer " ; Tac. Dull. 32 ; 
crediderim, " I should think," Tac. Ann. 4, 67 ; il eut change sa vie 
pour vous complaire, Cherbuliez, he Roman d'une honntte Femme, I. 

Act as purely imagined (assumption, condition) : Dies deficiat, 
si velim numerare ....," the day would not be long enough, if 
I should desire to enumerate ....," Cic. N. D. 3, 32, 81 ; il serait 
entre si un profond silence n'eut succe'de' tout a coup, Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant, Monsieur des Lourdines, in. 

Fact as consecutive (with various derivative constructions, in 
which the consecutive idea pales) : .... que hace que cada uno 
ame a los suyos (=facit ut unus quisque suos amet), Jean Christo- 
phe, tr. by Toro y Gomez, I, p. 78; si quis est talis .... qui 
.... me vehementer accuset, " if any one is of such a nature that 
he blames me severely ....," Cic. Cat. 2, 2, 3 ; nemo est .... 
qui te non metuat, " there is no one that does not fear you," Cic. 
Cat. 1, 6, 13; solus . . . . es, Caesar, cuius in victoria ceciderit 
nemo nisi armatus, Cic. Deiot. 12, 34; l'oncle Sylvain fitait Phomme 
le moins pratique qui fflt an monde, Marcelle Tinayre, HelU, in; 
e la sola persona che mi sia venuta in aiuto, Giacosa, Come le Foglie, 
i, 7. (In Latin, French, and Italian, the indicative determinative 
clause, which closely approaches the feeling of the last two examples, 
is occasionally used. In Spanish it has become regular. Thus, es la 
unica grande y regular que hay en la ciudad, Valdes, La Hermana 
San Sulpicio, vin. ) 

Fact as indirectly expressed: Quaesivi, cognosceretne signum, 
"I asked if he recognized the seal," Cic. Cat. 3, 5, 10; vengono 
due ufficiali e mi domandano che avessi detto, Giacosa, Tristi Amori, 
i, 3; adulescentem istum quod .... alumnatus sim, profecto scitis 
omnes, " you certainly all know that I have brought this young man 
up .... ," Apul. Met. 6, 23 (quod with subjunctive, succeeding 
quod, etc., with indicative, instead of the older infinitive) ; ani- 
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madvertis, ut . . . . lex .... addiderit . . . . , "you notice how 
(=that) the law added ....," Plin. Ep. 9, 14, 20 (the last two 
examples illustrate the origin of the Romance subjunctive of indirect 
discourse) ; je n'6tais pas meine sure que la Grece exists t ou eut 
exists, Marcel le Tinayre, HelU, n. 

Attraction (example omitted). 

Emotion: Lastima que esa nina Be haya metido monja, Valdes, 
La Hermana San Bulpicio, rv; it is distressing that a compassionate 
errand should have ended so unhappily, Chic. Trxb., Jan. 27, 1907. 

Wm. Gardner Hale. 



